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BOOKS... 
and SERVICE 


from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 

We welcome your patronage ... and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


Ask for McClurg’s 


PREBOUND SERVICE 


McClurg’s furnishes prebinding on any book, regard- 

less of size. Sturdy and handsome Treasure Trove 

binding gives your books longer life . . . and saves 
you the cost of so many replacements. 


Write today for information about our PREBOUND 
SERVICE! 


A. C. MeCLURG & CO. 


333 EAST ONTARIO STREET CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


“Serving Librarians is Our Business”’ 
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From “The President 


As many of you have undoubtedly noticed, the December and 
March issues of the Michigan Librarian have been received within 


a tew weeks time. ‘This is due to circumstances beyond our control de 
and not because it is being changed to a monthly periodical. With oes 
our energetic new Editor, ably assisted by William Peters of the as 
Detroit Public Library as Business Manager, I feel sure that you will ch 
note a steady improvement in our official organ. of 

This is indeed a busy year for your President. With our staff dis 
recently opening a new branch, and with our new Central Library on 
construction moving rapidly ahead, the Grosse Pointe staff is having lit 
an extremely difficult year. If it weren’t for the capable officers al 
serving with me, my Grosse Pointe staff, and the dozens of faithful le 
committee members serving the Association, the writer would be pe 
completely lost. ni 

Most of the committees give evidence of moving ahead in good sit 


shape. The Certification Committee has submitted its recommenda- 
tions to the Executive Board. Miss LeFevre and her Committee pe 
deserve much credit for the two years of hard work that have gone ih 
into her report. Clifford Wightman’s Planning Committee met February 26, and plans f 4, 
to submit its recommendations shortly for the state-wide Survey which many feel is urgently . 
needed. Mary Daume and her Legislative Committee face a critical situation in Lansing. The | li 
State's finances are precarious, and, at this writing, make our State Aid Program discouraging. | 4, 
| have had no recent report from Betty McPhail and her Membership Committee but know 
that we can count on them. More later, on the other committees. ie 

Frances Burnside reports that the District Meetings are being well planned, and that she uy 
is counting upon outstanding meetings. She is very much encouraged by the response from her S, 
district chairmen, both library and trustee, who will serve as co-chairmen for the district meetings. 








pe 


ge 
All of you are urged to check the date and place of your district meeting in this issue, and make p 
vour plans to attend. ir 

Conference arrangements are moving ahead, After meeting with the Conference chairmen i 


late in February, I expect arrangements to move ahead rapidly. The Executive Board has ap- b 
proved holding the first general session Wednesday evening, November 5, giving additional time 
for the Conference that has long been needed. William Chait is planning a pre-Conference 
Workshop to be sponsored by the Adult Education Section which will be held Wednesday, 
November 5. You will receive further information about this as well as the Conference itsell. 
Marion Wilcox, Section Co-Ordinator, is working with the other sections in planning. their ‘ 
Conference programs as well as special meetings during the year. 

Under Mrs. Franklin Reck, Trustee Member-at-large, and Mrs. Clarence  Hilberry, 
Chairman of the Trustee Section, the trustees are off to an excellent start. Several meetings 
have been held to plan trustee activities, and both officers are working hard to strengthen this 
group which is so important to the Association, as well as to our libraries. I am_ particularly 
anxious that the trustees are well-represented at District Meetings, and that they plan a major 
Conference Program in addition to the usual business meeting, Every librarian is urged to 
make every effort to encourage his trustees to take an active part in Association matters. 

Our Executive Secretary, Mrs. Margaret Wylie, had to take time out for a while due to ill 
ness in her family. However, she is back and working hard for the Association. Dues notices 7 
have been sent out, and everyone is requested to remit promptly. If for any reason you do not 
receive your notice, please write Mrs. Wylie at 341 Southlawn, East Lansing. 

My sincere thanks to all of you who are working with your officers to strengthen our State 
Association. If you have any questions, criticisms, or suggestions, please let me hear from you. 
Finally, please note that the Annual Conference will he held November 5 to 8, rather than 
November 6 to 8. See you at your District Meeting. 








rc Aa 


Robert M. Orr 
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One of the requirements of a functioning 
democracy is the participation in political pro- 
cesses by an enlightened citizenry. Our 
nation, since its inception, has accepted this 
challenge and pioneered in the development 
of methods for assuring the widest possible 
distribution of information. It is no mere 
coincidence that the founder of the first public 
library in America was Benjamin Franklin 
who, from the days before the birth of ‘Thomas 
Jefferson, first held aloft the banner of democ- 
racy. The happy genius of Franklin recog- 
nized that free access to information was the 
sine qua non of popular government. 

The people of Michigan have historically 
supported an extensive system of free public 
libraries. In 1937 legislation was established 
to encourage the development of new library 
facilities and to improve existing libraries and 
library services. Since that time the State 
has contributed over $4,000,000 for that pur- 
pose. Fundamentally, of course, libraries 
are local institutions and are largely dependent 
upon local support. This is as it should be. 
Services should be provided by that level of 
government closest to the citizen whenever 
possible. State subsidies to stimulate and 
improve library are justified, but 
continuing support must remain the responsi- 
bility of local governments. 

Despite the state’s financial condition, how- 
ever, the desirability of improving and ex- 
tending public library service is so obvious 


services 


4A Message Prom “he Governor 





Williams 


Governor of Michigan 


G. AMennen 


that [| have recommended an appropriation 
of $400,000 for this purpose. This is an 
increase of 10% over any amount previously 
appropriated. In 1951 I recommended an 
appropriation of that amount and the legisla- 
ture failed to grant the increase. | sincerely 
trust that they will give further consideration 
to the request this year. 

Our institutions of higher learning have ad- 
vanced rapidly in the last few years and stand 
among the best in the nation. — It is important 
that the library facilities of these schools be 
brought into harmony with other aspects of 
their development. A fine library has recent- 
ly been constructed at Northern Michigan 
College of Education in Marquette and I am 
recommending that funds be appropriated for 
new libraries at Michigan State College and 
Central Michigan College of Education. In 
view of the widespread public interest in im- 
proving our schools I hope the legislature will 
give favorable consideration to these proposals. 

The development of the Bookmobile, as a 
method of bringing library resources to isolat- 
ed Michigan communities, indicates the spirit 
and enthusiasm with which our people respond 
to need for cultural dissemination. The 
librarian, more than being a custodian of 
books, is an important agent in the never 
ending struggle to bring truth and knowledge 
to the citizens of our country, upon whose 
shoulders rest the hope of the democratic 
world, 
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complete. 
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Has six experienced consultants working from Lansing, Cadillac, and Marquette. 


The statement of services of the Michigan State Library in the December issue was not 
The following important seryices were omitted: 

“The library extension division provides advisory services for librarians, library 
and government, school and state officials as to the best means of establishing and administer- 


boards 


Pro- 


vides advisory services for librarians, library boards, and government, school and _ state 


officials as to the best means of establishing and administering libraries. 


Aids in the selection and organization of library materials, 
conterences and library training programs. 


Sponsors and participates in 


Helps library boards locate qualified librarians and assists in the placement of librarians. 
Supplies exhibits of library materials and printed information on new books, better library 


standards and laws. 


\dministers state grants to public libraries.” 


VWarch, 1952 











College libraries are taken quite frequently 
tor granted as the college as a whole is taken 
for granted. New departments, divisions 
or new schools are added to colleges and uni- 
versities with varrying degrees of faculty and 
public interest. The library, since it has 
existed from the beginning, doesn’t always 
capture the interest of the faculty and the 
public. 

In the case of the writer, I like others, ac- 
cepted the library as something that had status, 
significance and importance, recognizing that 
there must be a place to store books, and that 
there should be persons on the staff capable ot 


distributing books. However | did not, as 
some, thrill only when entering a stadium 


and in a corresponding manner chill) when 
entering a library. 

Due to the pressures of enrollments and 
general expansion many colleges are finding 
it necessary to expand their library facilities. 
Central Michigan College is such an institu- 
tion. Faced with an immediate problem, the 
writer became interested in libraries which 
was a stimulating and happy day for him. 
As a result of necessity, [ with others, have 
become enthusiastic in the planning of a new 
library. ‘The first step that should be taken 
in considering library planning should be that 
of consulting with the people who are associat- 
ed with a library. ‘They are specialists and 
should have many ideas as a result of training 
and experience which should be valuable to 
the architect. “The library staff should sug- 
gest the functions and the facilities that need 
to be provided for a library building. The 
nature of design can be left to the architect 
and others subject to the review of the library 
staff, is essential in order to 
determine whether the essential functions are 
included in the design and if the arrangement 
within the library walls will permit an efh- 
cient and effective functioning of library ser- 
vices, 


Such review 


After this is done the question then arises 
WHAT SERVICES SHOULD A LIBRA- 
RY OFFER STUDENTS? | After visiting 
a number of new libraries in the middle west 
and in the east, | am bold enough to make 
certain observations. 





7 College President Looks tt “the Library 





Charles L. Anspach, President 
Central Michigan College of Education 


There are many services that ideally should 
be provided for in a college library, I am 
of the opinion that among these items are the 
following: 

1. Important as the repository function 
is, the primary function of a library is not 
that of a repository. It is that of an in- 
structional unit. The repository function js 
secondary to the function of instruction, 
President Wriston of Brown University has 
well said that next to the faculty the most 
important unit is the library. 

Some years ago in making a study of ad- 
ministrative functions in colleges | found that 
few administrative officers were interested in 
the statistics gathered by the librarians. In 
my judgment administrative officers should be 
interested in such statistics for they can serve 
as a reliable measure of what is actually taking 
place in the process of education, The 
circulation of a library is evidence of the 
intellectual well-being of a college. 

As an instructional unit it is not only the 
responsibility of the instructors. The use 
an instructor makes of a library is a measure 
of his ‘‘aliveness.”” For the purposes of em- 
phasis permit me to say that the primary 
function. of a library is instruction. 





If a library is to function effectively as an 
instructional unit it should be staffed adequate- 
ly and with professionally trained personnel 
It is true that the majority of departments 
and divisions of colleges and universities are 
generally inadequately staffed. — In the case 
of college libraries, the policy followed in 
stafiing instructional departments should be 
the policy in staffing the library. Dr. R. H. 
Parker*, Librarian, University of Missouri, 
in an article entitled “Librarians in an In- 
flationary Cycle” gathered information rela- 
tive to the trend in the stafhing of twenty 
libraries, It is interesting to note that in 
1939, 70% of the staffs of these libraries 
were professionally trained and in 1949, 50% 
were professionally trained, thus showing 4 
decrease of 20% in trained personnel. In 
fairness he and others have pointed out that 
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* Parker, Ralph H., Libraries in an Inflationary Cycle, 
College and Research Libraries, Volume XII, No, 
October 1951, pp. 338-342; 348 
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a portion of the decrease can be accounted 
for by a shortage of trained librarians plus 
an increased demand for the service of librar- 
‘ans, the demand coming from industry and 
government. It must be said, however, that 
going back to my primary function, instruc- 
ton, if the instructor in the classroom must 
be qualified, the person in the library who is 
to supplement and extend the instructional 
process must also be qualified. A good libra- 
ry, therefore, must have good personnel. 

It should also be said that the position of 
a library staff in relation to the other faculty 
personnel must be given adequate attention 
if a library is to function as an instructional 
init. In recent years members of university 
and college library staffs have been given 
faculty standing. In some cases, however, 
the members of the library staff are not given 
equal rank and comparable salaries with the 
members of other instructional units. The 
failure to give such recognition is inconsistent 
with the importance of library personnel. As 
was said many years ago, “A workman is 
worthy of his hire.” In the few libraries 
with which I am familiar, it is my general 
observation that the giving of equal rank 
and salary adjustments has made for improve- 
ment in instruction for this policy attracts ca- 
pable people, increases the holding power of 
the college, and makes for individual well- 
being. 

All of this in a way is dependent upon finan- 
ces. There is a financial base to most of our 
problems. Given sufficient money, proper 
knowledge and good judgment most of our 
problems can be solved. A library also has 
an economic base. I presume that because 
libraries do have a reserve of books and ma- 
terials, it is easy to overlook current needs. 
In other words, the pressure of an emergency 
may not be as easily recognized as in other 
units of the college. Frequently there is a 
general feeling that we can cut down a library 
budget and coast for several years. 

Dr. Parker*, in his study showed what 
happened in library expenditures for a ten- 
year period. In the twenty colleges and 
universities studied for the period 1939 to 
1949, he found that just three library budgets 
increased during that period. . Seventeen ac- 
tually showed a decline. The per cents of the 
total college budgets for these colleges in 
1949 ranged from 1.6% to 10.1% with the 
median of 4.5%. In 1949 the range was 


ibid. 
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1.1% to 8% with a median of 3.3%. In 
teachers colleges the range for 1939 was 2.6% 
to 7.5% with a median of 5.5%. = In 1949 


the range was 1.8% to 6.3% with a median 
of +.4% When I read these figures I was 
very much surprised for during a part of this 
period we had large enrollments and fairly 
good incomes, In spite of this fact there was 
a drop in percentages of total budget allocated 
to these libraries. It is my observation that 
if the library is an instructional unit, it must 
keep apace with the demands of instruction 
which means increase in appropriations for 
library purposes. 

It may seem out of order to discuss library 
staff, the position of the staff and institutional 
finances in connection with a proposed build- 
ing. I do so without apology for it is evident 
that if a library is to be properly planned 
from the standpoint of instructional efficiency, 
the persons who are to operate the library 
must be put in proper perspective in relation 
to the entire instructional staff. If this point 
can be well established then I think we are 
in position to talk about the kind of a library 
we desire. 

2. Make books accessible. Someone has 
well said that books in stacks do not get read. 
It is desirable to have many books in open 
stacks. When one walks into the Lamont 
Library at Harvard University, he is immed- 
iately aware that he is in a library. ‘The 
open stacks are there and because of the 
beautiful setting, one has a feeling for books 
one doesn’t get by waiting at a delivery desk 
or in the gloom of a dark stack area. 

The number of books on open stacks and 
the number of books that should be kept 
in closed stacks is not for me to discuss. “The 
idea, however, that books should be accessible 
must not be lost as one of the basic policies 
in the construction of a new library. 

It is true that there are abuses incident to 
the open stacks policy. It is accordingly true 
that regardless of the stack arrangement there 
can be user abuses. It would seem to me, 
however, that a live, workable open stack 
library has merit in spite of the abuses which 
may accompany this type of organization. 

It should also be pointed out that of a live, 
workable, open stack library is provided and 
if reserve book space has been taken care 
of plus a reasonable number of closed stacks, 
that the construction of stack space to be 
used sometime in the future is not necessary. 
The cost of construction today is rather ex- 




















pensive and I doubt if one can justify the 
building of a library for future use which 
has unused space which will not be filled for 
years to come and when filled, will contain 


books which will likely not be used very 
often, It is cheaper to construct a limited 
stack area and then in future years build 


The main teature in 
this basic policy of availability of books is 
that of encouraging trequent use. 

3. Provide comfortable and friendly read- 
ing rooms. Open stacks will encourage 
study and frequent browsing. It isn’t neces- 
sary for an individual to be uncomfortable 
betore he can read _ effectively. A reading 
room or rooms should be provided with easy 
chairs, individual desks and large tables where 
groups may work, A number of comfortable 
chairs can be located throughout the reading 
room or rooms so that a student can take a 
book, sit down, and read in comfort. 


a storage repository. 


In the furnishing of such a room or rooms 
various color combinations can be employed 


which will add beauty and friendly atmos- 
phere. 
+. Provide a utility room. By this I 


mean where students can go to talk, study 
together and relax. Reading rooms cannot 
always provide tor talking and discussion but 
one general utility room can make such a 
provision, Such generally permit 
smoking if the persons care to do so. 


rooms 


5. Provide for instructional materials. By 
this | mean, visual aids. Much has been done 
in the last few years by colleges in this area 
and without doubt there will be considerable 
development in this field in the future. The 
library should provide for services, for the 
housing and the use of films, strip films, 
graphic instructional materials, etc. Such a 
department because of its nature can be housed 
in the library and if under management other 
than the library, can coordinate its activities 
with library services. If the administration 
organization makes visual aids a part of the 
functions of the library then there is a double 
reason for inclusion of such facilities in a 
library building. 

Given a library which will provide all of 
these facilities, as a president I still must 
admit that the library to be truly good must 
include other measures of excellence. There 
are certain features of a library which can 
be reduced to figures and statistics. There 


are others that cannot be so reduced and even 
are sometimes intangible, they 


though they 





constitute the heart of the library. A well. 
planned library should be so planned as to 
contribute formally and informally to the 
attainment of: 

a. Possession of a broad sense of human val. 
ues. All who are associated with universities 
and colleges must be conscious of the indivi. 
dual student. Even though we may have 
masses of students, it is the individual who 3s 
important. Kor some years some colleges 
seemed to follow the philosophy that they 
were good and efficient if they could show 
a high percentage of student drops. To me 
a college should be rated on the percentage 
of students who have been saved and students 
who have been helped, not on the percentage 
ot students dropped. 

In recent years much has been said about 
guidance. and guidance centers. A library, 
if the librarians wish it, can become an im- 
portant and essential guidance center. The 
opportunity is available to work with students, 
to be friendly and helpful, to make assistance 
to students an opportunity and a pleasure 
rather than a job, a routine, an annoying 
incident. Good libraries are friendly places 
where not only books are friends but where 
persons are also friendly, pointing always to 
the great adventures of men’s past, present, 
and future. 





b. Spirit of service, A library has an 
unlimited opportunity of serving. — By this 
I do not mean serving in the ordinary way, 
that is increasing circulation, aiding and look- 
ing up reference materials and like activities. 
I mean doing more than is ordinarly expected 
of a library. In advocating this measure, I 
mean only to imply that the librarian like 
every member of a college staff and _ like 
every citizen of a community should do more 
than is expected of him. A library can find 
ways of supplementing the other units of the 
college in ways such as lectures, discussion 
recreational reading lists, etc. | 
believe that if such services are made avail- 
able that the library will become a unit which 
is alive and which contributes to the liberal 
education of students. 





groups, 


c. Promoting love of books, I am a bit 
disturbed when I meet students who seem to 
have no desire to own books. If one really 
loves books, he will wish to keep some of § 
them in his own library to study. They are | 
old friends he can turn to in times of need. 


What I am trying to say here is that owner- § 
ship of books is not merely for the purpose i 
1 
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of developing pride in such ownership but 
shat in the retention of books one is consciously 
providing 01 the inner self which builds 
through the years. Much these days is 
being said about mental hygiene and frequent- 
ly we summarize it all by saying that good 
hygiene is the result of that intangible inner 
self that aids one in crisis periods. Compan- 
ionship with books and a fellowship with the 
minds of great personalities to help in build- 
ing an inner reserve to which one can retreat 
for strength and help. A good library does 
Jl it can to promote love of books. 

qd. And last, librarians are friends and 
teachers of youth. So many of the difficulties 
of life and the heartaches which come could 
be resolved if we were friends and if we made 
friends. Librarians can be friends if they 
vill appreciate the sentiment contained in the 





poem. 
A PRAYER 
“It is my joy in life to find 
At every turning of the road, 
The strong arm of a comrade kind 
To help me onward with my load. 
“And since | have no gold to give, 
And love alone must make amends, 
My only prayer is, while I live, - 
God make me worthy of my friends!” 
Frank Dempster Sherman 
As a teacher the librarian should have no 


superior. It was said long ago by one, when 





he was asked by Philip of bidlical fame, “Do 
you understand what you are reading ?”’, “How 
can | understand unless someone teaches me ?” 
People frequently in a like manner read, but 
how can they understand someone 
teaches them. 


unless 


If the librarian is a member of an instruc- 
tional unit then he should assume the function 
ot a teacher and when he does, there will be 
many satisfactions as pointed out by the poet 
in his poem, ‘‘Why I teach.” 

“Because I would be young in soul and mind 

Through years must pass and age my life 
constrain 

And | have found no way to lag behind 

The fleeting years, save by the magic chain 

That binds me, youthful, to the youth I love, 

1 teach. 

“Because | would be wise, and wisdom find 

From millions gone before whose torch I pass, 

Still buring bright to light the paths that wind 

So steep and rugged, for each lad and lass 

Slow climbing to the unrevealed above. 

I teach, 

“Because in passing on the living flame, 

That ever brighter burns the ages through, 

I have done service that is worth the name 

Can I but say “The flame of knowledge grew 

A little brighter in the hands I taught,’ 

I teach.”’ 


Louis Barton Woodward 


Reorganization ptud “(he State Library 


The major recommendation in the report 
of the Michigan Joint Legislative Committee 
on Reorganization of State Government on 
‘Michigan’s Educational Agencies” 
lor a state board of education composed of 
eight members to be appointed by the gover- 
nor, This board would appoint 


provides 


a qualified 
ommissioner of education who would serve 
as secretary of the board. 

What, specifically, did the “Little Hoover” 
Committee say about the Michigan State 
Library and the State Board for Libraries in 
this same report? 

Following are the two paragraph references 
to the agency taken from the 35-page report. 
First it quotes the present statutory provisions 
on the State Board for Libraries: 


“Created by act 106, P. A. 1937. This 


board is composed of five members ap- 
for five-year 


pointed by the governor 


Mari h, 195? 


staggered terms. Senate consent to ap- 
pointment is required, State librarian 
serves as secretary to the board and is 
appointed by the board to serve at its 
pleasure. “The board is responsible for 
(a) distribution of state grants, (b) the 
general control and supervision of the 
state library, (c) setting certificate 
standards for librarians where state aid 
is involved, (d) advising and consulting 
with local officials.” 

On page 34 of the report, Loren B. Miller, 
Director of the Committee, makes these sum- 
marizing comments on the disposition of the 
Michigan State Library: 

“The Staff Report recommends absorp- 

tion of the state board of libraries by the 

reconstituted board of education with the 
state library being placed under the sup- 
ervision of an assistant commissioner of 






education for education agencies. The 
similarity of educational matters and libr- 


ary 


functions is recognized at the local 


level where libraries are sometimes oper- 
ated under the supervision ot local school 


boards, The library extension service 
and the apportionment of aid tor libraries 


are 


functions not unrelated to education 


and can well be coordinated with similar 
educational tunctions by location within 
a more broadly conceived department ot 
education.” 


Under this proposal the state librarian 
would become an assistant in charge of a state 
hbrary 
education responsible directly to the state 


division in the new department 


board of education, 


In 


September, 1951, Marian C. Young, 
then President of the Michigan Library Asso- 
ciation, sent these comments on the report to 


the “Little Hoover’ committee: 
| 
i 


n the proposed reorganization of the State 
oard 


by 


1 
ve 


Libraries. 
Library 


ot Education it has been suggested 
the Citizen’s Advisory Committee that 
the State Library and other library 


for the following reasons: 


The State Board for Libraries is ap- 
pointed by the (Governor and con- 
firmed by the Senate just as recom- 
mended for the proposed State Board 
of Education. It is more responsive 
to the people on library matters than 
any board with other and larger func- 
tions could be. 

The State Board tor Libraries is a 
policy-making body whose members 
serve without pay. No economies 
could result from its discontinuance 
but some increases in administrative 
costs appear likely. Policy matters 
could not receive the samie immediate 
and thorough consideration and red 
tape would be increased by processing 
all matters of business through a 
much larger and more complex agen- 
Cy. 


It is true that libraries and schools 
are both educational institutions with 
similar aims in the larger sense, but 
the approach, purpose and methods of 
operation are very different. The 





functions 
placed under the jurisdiction of a Board 
ot Education, eliminating the State Board tor 
It is the opinion of the Michigan 
Association that the best interests ot 
the State would be served by continuing the 
State Board tor Libraries as a separate board 


library offers a voluntary, informal 
service throughout the litetime of the 
citizen. The schools, for the most 
part, offer a compulsory, formal sery- 
ice to young people only. Different 
types of leadership and operation are 
required and a viewpoint in terms of 
all types of libraries—general public 
schools, college, and specialized. 
+. There are still about 1,000,000 peo. 
ple in the State without library ser- 
vice. A separate board is especially 
needed tor a service not yet fully de- 
veloped. 
Library service is a relatively small 
but vital service which meets the ap- 
proval of virtually every citizen but 
has tew vocal, special interest support- 
ers. The school’s needs and demands 
are so great that the smaller but ney- 
ertheless important needs of libraries 
could scarcely hope to receive ade- 
quate consideration. Libraries need 
the guardianship of a separate board 
ot public spirited people who are 
willing to serve without pay. 

6. Michigan is now one of the few states 
to have consolidated state library or- 
ganization. Almost all library fune- 
tions—State Library, law library, 
rural traveling libraries, distribution 
of state documents, consultant service 
to libraries, administration of grants 
and certification of libraries—are un 
der the State Board for Libraries. 
We believe this to be an efficient or- 
ganizational arrangement — which 
should not be replaced to satisfy a 
theory of organization, 

‘For reasons cited above the Michigan Libr- 
aiv Association recommends and urges that it 
a bill is drafted to reorganize the Education 
Department that it be written to leave the 
junction of the State Board for Libraries u- 
changed. 


Ji 


“According to our information, the Citizen's 
:\dvisory Committee’s report was made with- 
out consulting librarians or the State Library 
department. We assume, therefore, that it 1s 
a preliminary document not meant to represent 
the thinking of all parties concerned and that 
the matter will be explored more tully betore 
a bill is framed.” 

The legislature, to date, has taken no action 
te put the reorganization proposals on educa- 
tion into effect and no further action is ant 
cipated at this present session of the legislature. 
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Michigan librarians are cordially invited to 
take part in the Institute for Librarians. Fol- 
lowing the pattern of the experimental Insti- 
tute held in 1951, the first Institute for Libr- 
arians is scheduled for June 9-10, 1952. The 
meetings will be held in Ann Arbor, with 
headquarters probably in the Rackham Build- 
ing. 
Public relations are of concern to all librar- 
ians. Mr, James Mitchell, who recently join- 
ed the staff of the Detroit Public Library, will 
vive practical suggestions for improving the 
community relations of libraries. He plans 
to cover a number of aspects of the subject, in- 
luding press relations and publicity. 

Mr. Colton Storm of the William L. Clem- 
ents Libraryof Americana will talk about early 
printed books. He will use books and manu- 
scripts from the Clements collection to illus- 
trate his comments. “This meeting, to be held 
n the Clements Library has been tentatively 
scheduled for the closing session on ‘Tuesday, 
June 10, and will be followed by a tea. 

Mr. Charles Mohrardt of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library has accepted an invitation to talk 
ibout library buildings and some of the prob- 
lems involved in planning them, Films of the 
new Detroit branch buildings will be shown. 
In addition, Mr, Morhardt will comment on 
some of his’ experiences his recent work i 
Germany. 

At least two sessions of the Alumni Unive 
sity program arranged by the University of 
Michigan Extension Service will ke open to 
librarians as part of our Institute. Arrange- 
nents for this weeklong program are not com- 
plete as this notice goes to press, but it seems 
probable there will be a literature 
and one on music with a possibility of a series 
on anthropology and philosophy. University 
taculty members give the Alumni University 
lectures and librarians may elect to attend the 
tull week program for the regular fee ot $5. 
Che registration fee for the 2 day Institute 
ter Librarians is $2. In response to sugges- 
tions trom the Association membership, the 
Committee has provided this vear for a reduc- 
ed rate of $1 for those who can only attend 
one day, 


series on 


The Committee planning the Institute con- 
sidered the possibility of arranging the pro- 
gram later in the week but decided against it 
because there might be housing difficulties for 
the members. The end of that week finds 
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Wustitute “Por Libnarians 


families 
alumni 


Ann Arbor full of seniors and their 
for the graduation exercises and other 
festivities. 

Complete Institute programs will be mailed 
to the members of the Michigan Library Asso- 
ciation as the final details are settled. 
Inquiries about the Institute program, June 
9-10, may be addressed to Miss Clover M. 
Flanders, Library Extension Service, General 
Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, or any member of the Institute 
Committee. Anyone who is interested in 
having a copy of the Alumni Univeristy pro- 
gram, June 9-13, may write to the University 
see ision Service, Administration Building, 

niversity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Randelpb Adame 
Memorial Lecture 


as soon 


At the time of Dr, Randolph G. Adams’ 
death a year ago in January, a number of his 
friends decided that they would not allow 


the memory of such a personality to fade. 
They believed that Dr. Adams’ career as a 
rare book librarian was especially worthy of 
honor. In his twenty-eight years as Director 
of the William L. Clements Library at the 
University of Michigan, Dr. Adams _ helped 
greatly to effect a radical change of attitude 
toward treatment of rare books in libraries. 

In April of last year, the Executive Com- 
mittee of ‘The Clements Library Associates 
invited The Associates to contribute to a fund 
in memory of Dr. Adams. The Associates 
and other friends of the Library responded 
most generously, 

The Executive Committee was charged with 
responsibility for selecting the form of the 
memorial. Several proposals were considered, 
including those submitted by donors to the 
fund, The Committee decided that the 
memorial will be in the form of an annual 
lectureship to be called the Randolph G. 
Adams Memorial Lecture. No restrictions 
on subject or speaker were defined by the 
Committee, although members assumed the 
lectures would be concerned with rare books 
and history or both, and would be delivered 
by bookmen and _ historians. 

The Executive Committee of “The Clem- 
ents Library Associates takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing that the first annual Randolph G. 











Adams Memorial Lecture will be given by 
Dr. Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress. 
The lecture, to which the general public is 
invited, will be delivered in Ann Arbor on the 
evening of October 8, 1952. In his position 
as Librarian of Congress, Dr. Evans sees 
most clearly the importance of books in today’s 


Who's Whe Tu “She 


world. As a member of the United States 
Commission for UNESCO, he has served as 
a delegate to several international meetings 
He has recently completed a round-the-world 
flight during which he acted as advisor op 
library matters in Iran, India, Pakistan, and 
the Philippine Islands. 


Editor’s note: Committee chairmen and mem- 
bers not listed here will he listed in the June 
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ISSU¢é 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 
President: Robert M. Orr, Grosse Pointe 


Public Library 
Vice-President: 


Public Library 


Frances Burnside, Jackson 


Second Vice-President: Norman J. Bunker, 
Carnegie Library, lronwood 
Secretary: Claxton Helms, Allegan Public 


Library 
Treasurer: H. Glen Fitch, Hillsdale College 


Library 


Member-at-large: Professional Group— Mrs. 
Marion K, Wilcox, McGregor Public 
Library, Highland Park 

Member-at-large: Trustee Group — Mrs. 


Franklin M. Reck, 665 W. Main Street, 
Manchester 
Past President: 
Public Library 

A.L.A. Councilors: Donald W. Kohlstedt, 
Grand Rapids Public Library; Robert M. 
Orr, Grosse Pointe Public Library; John 
Lorenz, Michigan State Library, Lansing 
13 

I’xecutive Secretary: Mrs, Margaret Wylie, 
341 Southlawn, East Lansing 
DISTRICT OFFICERS, TRUSTEES 

District 1— 
Counties of Berrien, Cass, St. Joseph, 
Branch, Van Buren, Kalamazoo, Calhoun, 
Allegan, Barry. 

Chairman: Mrs. Cornelia Crowley, 114 S. 
Sth St., Niles 

Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Dorothy Legg, 516 W. 
Chicago St., Coldwater 

Secretary: Mrs. Margaret Harvey, 
Lake, Vandalia 

District 2— 
Counties of Hillsdale, Lenawee, Jackson, 


Marian C. Detroit 


Young, 


Birch 


10 


Eaton, Ingham, Livingston, Clinton, Shia- 
wassee, 

Chairman: Mrs. Arthur R. Taylor, 405 Dex. 
ter St., Milan 

Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Jay H. Kelly, Concord 

Secretary: Isaac Grove, Monroe County Supt. 
of Schools, Monroe 

District 
Counties of Monroe, Washtenaw, Wayne, 
Oakland, Macomb, St. Clair. 

Chairman: Mrs. Raymond Schaub, R#1, 
Walled Lake 

Vice-Chairman: Rev. Charles Jatho, Royal 
Oak, 111 Hendrie 

Secretary: Mrs. Martha Mertz, 1522] Nine 
Mile Rd., East Detroit 

District +— 
Counties of Ottawa, Kent, lonia, Muskegon, 


? 
3— 


Montcalm, Newaygo, Oceana, Mecosta, 
Mason, Lake, Osceola 

Chairman: Mrs. C. Leslie Rolfe, R. R. 2, 
Stanton 


Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Wilson Dalzell, lonia 

Secretary: Mrs. Victor Harrison, Edmore 

District 5— 
Counties of Genesee, Lapeer, Gratiot, Sa- 
ginaw, Tuscola, Sanilac, Isabella, Midland, 
Bay, Clare, Gladwin, Huron, Arenac. 

Chairman: Mrs. Mason McQuirk, Stanley 
St., Bad Axe 

Vice-Chairman : 

Secretary: 

District 6- 
Counties of Manistee, Wexford, Misssau- 
kee, Roscommon, Ogemaw, Alcona, Leela- 
nau, Antrim, Otsego, Montmorenci, Alpena, 
Charlevoix, Emmet, Cheboygan, Presque 
Isle, losco, Benzie, Grand Traverse, Kal- 
kaska, Crawford, Oscoda. 

Chairman: Mrs, Felix J. Raume, Gaylord _ 

Vice-Chairman: Mrs. John Benford, 608 >. 
Main St., Mt. Pleasant 


Secretary: Mrs. Paul Alexander, Evart 
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District 7— 
Counties ot Gogebic, Lron, Dickinson, Me- 
nominee, Delta, Schoolcraft, Mackinac, On- 
tonagon, Houghton, Keweenaw, Baraga, 
Marquette, Alger, Luce, Chippewa. 
Chairman: Mr. L. E. Randall, Norway 
Vice-Chairman: 
Secretary: Mrs. L. 
DISTRICT OFFICERS 
[District |.- 

Chairman: Arlene Marks, Emmanuel 
sionary College, Berrien Springs 
Vice-Chairman: Mate Graye Hunt, Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo 
Secretary- Preasurer: Mr, Wave Noggle, Kal- 

amazoo College, Kalamazoo 
D:strict 2 
Chairman: Emma Sihler, Adrian Public Libr- 


J. Straub, Lron Mountain 


Mis- 


ary 
Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Edna Ballard Mack, 
1057 Lincoln, Ann Arbor 

Secretary- Treasurer: Mrs. Anna B. May, 


General Library, U. of Mich., Ann Arbor 

District 3— 
Chairman: Leila Wilcox, Port Huron Pub- 
lic Library 

Vice-Chairman: Jeanne Lloyd, Baldwin Pub- 
lic Library, Birmingham 


Secretary- Treasurer: Beatrice Kobe, Ham- 
tramck Public Library 

District +— 

Chairman: Mrs. Clemence Parks, Hackley 


Public Library, Muskegon 

Vice-Chairman: 

Secretary- Treasurer: Claire Gale, Kent Coun- 
ty Library, Grand Rapids 


District 5— 


Chairman: Mrs. Marjorie Suit, Bad Axe 
Public Library 

Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Hazen Cole, Ithaca 
Public Library 

Secretary- Treasurer: Mrs. Mildred Smith, 


Alma Public Library 

District 6— 

Chairman: Mrs, Lucille Rumbell, Manistee 
County Library 

Vice-Chairman: Grace Jessup, Petoskey Pub- 
lic Library 

Secretary- Treasurer: Mrs. Julia Brown, Mar- 
ion Public Library 

District 7 

Chairman: Dorothy 
Public Library 

Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Melba Urban, Public 
Library, Iron Mountain 


Secretary- Treasurer: Pearl Peterson, Menom- 


inee County Library, Stephenson 


Shipman, Manistique 
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STANDING COMMITTEES 
Legislative Committe 
Chairman: Mrs, Mary Daume, 
County Library (1953) 
Maureen Fisher, Niles Public Library (1952) 
| 
Fmma Sihler, Adrian Public Library, (1952) 
I] 
Kichard Malone, 
(1952), 1a 
Karl O. Burg, Grand Rapids Public Library 
(1952) IV 

lxeith Doms, Midland Public Library (1953) 
V 

Leonora Hass, losco County Library, 
City (1953) VI 

Norman J. Bunker, Ironwood Public Library 
(1952) VII 

Charles Follo, (Trustee) Upper Area, Un. 
of Mich. Extension Service, Jr. High 
School, Escanaba (1953) VII 

\Irs. George Graybiel, (Trustee) 78+7 Cher- 
ry Valley Ave., Caledonia (1953) 

kleanor Ferguson, (Ex Officio) Dearborn 
Public Library 


Monroe 


Detroit Public Library 


Tawas 


Membership Committee 

Chairman: Elizabeth McPhail, Detroit Pub- 
lic Library (1952) 

Mrs. Corinne Wascher, Willard Public Libr- 
ary, Battle Creek (1952) | 

Mildred Henderson, Jackson Public Library, 
(1952) I] 

Esther Frank, Public Library, Port Huron III 

Lucille Prange, E. Grand Rapids High 
School (1952) IV 

Florence Hazlett, Sr. High School, Midland 
(1953) V 

Mrs. Lucille Rumbell, 
Library (1953) VI 

Mrs. Nancy Thomas, Carnegie Public Libr- 

ary, Escanaba (1953) VII 

Mrs. Martin Mix, 130 Florence, Highland 
Park (trustee) (1953) III 

Mrs. Webster Shippey, Cedar 
City, (trustee) (1952) VI 


Manistee County 


End, 


Rapid 


Planning Committee 
Chairman: Clifford Wightman, Hackley Pub- 
lic Library, Muskegon (1952) 


Mrs. Dorothy Hagerman, Grand Rapids 
Public Library, (1953) 
Miriam A, Wessel, Detroit Public Library 


(1952) 
Ruth Warncke, Kent County Library, Grand 
Rapids, (1952) 


‘ Herbert 


Mrs. Joseph 
(1952) 


(trustee) Manistique 











John Lorenz, Michigan State Library, Lan- 
sing 13 (1953) 

Mrs. Marion Wilcox, McGregor 
Library, Highland Park (1953) 

Mrs. Lodisca Alway, 719 Minor Ave., Kala- 
mazoo (1953) 

Melitta FE. 
Pointe 30 

Public Relations Committee 

Chairman: Jeanne Lloyd, Baldwin 
Library, Birmingham (1953) 

Mrs. Fannie Noonan, Michigan State Library, 
Lansing 13 (1953) 


Public 


Roemer, Public Library, Grosse 


Public 


Virginia Summers, Lansing Public Library 
(1953) 

Beatrice Kobe, Hamtramck Public Library 
(1953) 

Helen Warner, Willard Library, Battle 
Creek (1953) 

Laura Steese, Flint Public Library (1953) 


Mrs. Katharine Nevitt, Michigan College ot 
Mining and Technology, Sault Ste. Marie 
(1953) 


Mrs. Carrie Palmer, Royal Oak Public 
Library (1953) 
Salary, Staff & Tenure Committe 


Chairman: Helen Cooper, Flint Public Libr- 
ary (1953) 
William Chait, 

(1953) 
Claire C. Gale, Kent County Library, Grand 
Rapids (1952) 
Alice L, LeFevre, Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo (1953) 
Adah Shelly, Pontiac City Library, Pontiac 15 
Btanche Williams, Public Library, Flint 3 


Kalamazoo Public Library 


Scholarship Committee 
Chairman: Mrs. Grace Burgett, 
State Library, Lansing 13 (1953) 
Mate Graye Hunt, Western Michigan Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo (1952) 
Mary F. Meinberg, 
Menominee (1952) 
Miers. Thelma Campbell, Holt Public School 
Library (1952) 
Eleanor Burgess, Grand Rapids Public Libr- 
ary (1953) 


Michigan 


Spies Public Library, 


Publications Committee 
Chairman: Hobart R. Coffey, U. of 
Law Library, Ann Arbor (1953) 
Isabella A. Kryzminski, Ottawa Hills High 

School Library, Grand Rapids (1952) 


Mich. 


Martin Cohen, Kalamazoo Public Library 
Ci52) 
Fudocia Stratton, Michigan State Library 


(1952) 


J:mes E. Green (Ex Officio) Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti 


THE MICHIGAN LIBRARIAN 


Editor-in-Chief: James E. Green, Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti 

Assistant Editor: 

3usiness and Advertising Manager : William 


Peters, Detroit Public Library 
SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
Federal Relations Committee 

Chairman: Eleanor Ferguson, Dearborn Pyb. 
lic Library 
Publicity Chairman: 

Representing the State Library: Eudocia Strat. 
ton, Michigan State Library, Lansing 13 
Representing M.L.A.: Robert M. Orr, Grosse 

Pointe Public Library 

Cecilia Hoffman, Detroit Public Library 
Committee on M.L.A. Finances — 
Chairman: NOT YET APPOINTED 

Committee on Relations with Publishers 

Chairman: Ruth Warncke, Kent Count 
Library, Grand Rapids (1952) 
Virginia Summers, Lansing Public Library 

(1952) 

Maureen Fisher, Niles Public Library (1952) 
Dorothy Hansen, Michigan State Library, 

Lansing 13 (1953) 

Auditing Committee 
Chairman: 

Committee on Trustee Citation 
Chairman: Helen Warner, Willard Library, 
Battle Creek (1952) 
Lucille Harwick, Lansing 

(1952) 


Public Library, 
Institute Committe¢ 

Chairman: Clover Flanders, Extension Libr- 
ary, U. of Mich., Ann Arbor (1952) 

Rudolph Gielsness, Dept. of Library Science, 
U. of Mich., Ann Arbor 

Alice L. Le Fevre, Dept. of Librarianship, 
Western Michigan College of Education 
Kalamazoo +45 

Louise Rees, Michigan State Library, Lansing 
13 

Otto Yntema, Extension Div., Western Mich- 
igan College of Education, Kalamazoo 45 

Mrs, Frances Brewer, Detroit Public Library, 
Fine Arts Dept., Detroit 

Nominating Committee 
Chairman: NOT YET APPOINTED 
Recruiting Committee 

Chairman: Sarita Davis, Laboratory School, 
U. Of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Martha Boaz, Library School, U. of Mich 
gan, Ann Arbor 

Forrest Alter, Detroit Public Library (1952) 
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Catherine Wohl, South East Branch, Dear- 
born Public Library (1952) 

Mary Payne, High School Librarian, Jackson, 
(1953) 

Marion Spear, Public Library, Ypsilanti 

Conference Committees 
Program Planning 

Chairman: John Lorenz, Michigan State 

Library, Lansing 13 
Local Arrangements 

Chairman: Mrs. Fannie Noonan, Michigan 
State Library, Lansing 13 
Rest of Committee not yet appointed 

Exhibits 

Chairman: Kenneth Knight, Lansing Public 
Library 
Rest of committee not yet appointed 

SECTIONS 

Co-ordinator: Mrs. Marion Wilcox, Me- 

Gregor Public Library, Highland Park 
Adult Education 

Chairman: William Chait; Kalamazoo Public 
Library 
Vice-Chairman and Chairman Elect: Mrs. 
Carrie Palmer, Royal Oak Public Library 

Secretary : 

Catalog Section 

Michigan Regional Group of Catalogers ) 

Chairman: Virginia Alexander, Michigan 
State Library, Lansing 13 

Seeretary- Treasurer: Adele Ewell, UU. ot 
Michigan Library, Ann Arbor 

Director, 1951-55: 

Member Bd. of Directors 1951-54: Mrs. 
Helen Finster, Grosse Pointe Public Libr- 
ary 

College Library Section 

President: Barbara Phipps, Emmanuel Mis- 

sionary College, Berrien Springs 





Vice-President: James McTaggart, Central 
Michigan College Library, Mount Pleasant 

Secretary-Treasurer: Sister M. Claudia, 
Marygrove College, Detroit 


County Library Section 
Chairman: Dena Babcock, Menominee Coun- 
ty Library, Stephenson 
Vice-Chairman: 
Secretary- Treasurer: 
Hospital Library Section 
Chairman: Genevieve Casey, Utley Public 
Library, Detroit 
Secretary: Hazel Adair, Bacon Memorial 
Public Library, Wyandotte 
Refe renec Section 
Chairman: Mrs. Mildred L. Hutto, Ham- 
tramck Public Library 
Vice-Chairman and Chairman-Elect: Francis 
Scannell, Detroit Public Library 
Secretary- Treasurer: Veo Foster, Ann Arbo 
Public Library 
School and Children’s Library Section 
Chairman: (Grace Winton, Northwestern 
High School Library, Detroit 
Vice-Chairman: Miriam A, Wessel, Detroit 
Public Library 
Secretary- Treasurer: Mrs. Dorothy Shelley, 
Flint Public Library 


Trustees Section 

Chairman: Mrs. Clarence Hilberry, 424 
Lewiston W., Ferndale 20 

Vice-Chairman: 

2nd Vice-Chairman: Wm. J. Cummings, $20 
Summit, Sault Ste. Marie 

Secretary: Mrs. Franklin Reck, 665 W. Main 
St., Manchester 


Midwest Library Ccnter 


The Midwest Inter-Library Center is now 
in full operation. 

On December 7 the first books of the 
Center’s rapidly growing collection were mov- 
ed into the newly completed fourth tier of 
its bookstacks. 

On the same day the first request for a 
book was received, The University of Min- 
nesota, a member institution, requested a Leip- 
zig University dissertation published in 1932. 


Within an hour it had been found and _ air- 
mailed to Minnesota. 

A few days later 8500 catalog cards were 
mailed to the fifteen participating institutions 
along with generalized descriptions of the 
Center’s collections of newspapers, disserta- 
tions, college catalogs, and textbooks. “The 
descriptions and catalog cards give the mem- 
ber institutions full information on material 
available in the Midwest Inter-Library Center. 
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For Librarians Of Michigan Public Libraries 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The following is the text of a proposal by the SUB-COMMITTEE ON CERTIFIC4 
TION of the Michigan Library -lssociation on new ce rtification requirements for librarians in Michigan 
public libraries. It should be clearly understood that this is a tentative proposal, The Association is noi 
recommending this proposal, nor will it do so without vote of the membership. Even if such recommendation 

vere made by the membership, final adoption must still be made by the State Library Board. The text j 
being printed here so that all members of the Association and all Michigan librarians will have adec quate time 
to discuss the proposal. The executive board of the Association has taken no action on the proposal other thar 
to place it before the membership for discussion at district meetings. It is tentatively a to bring the 
proposal before the November convention of the Michigan Library Association, We shall want to print in 
the next issue of the LIBRARIAN letters discussing these proposed standards. 


1. LIBRARIAN'S PERMANENT CERTIFICATES: 
A LIBRARIAN’S PERMANENT CERTIFICATE shall be granted to those who 
present the following qualifications: 
a. Academic education: 

Four years of college or university, approved by an accrediting agen. 
cy of more than state wide standing, culminating in a bachelor’s de. 
gree or equivalent credential, 

b. Professional education: 
One year’s education in an accredited library school either in addition 





be So 
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to or included in the four years of college or university culminating in | 


the appropriate degree or credential. 
c. Experience: 
Three consecutive years’ experience following professional education 
in a library or libraries which meets the standards as determined by 
the State Board for Libraries. 
Submission of evidence of continuing professional growth through 


active participation in professional organizations or/and at profes | 


sional workshops, institutes, etc. 

2. LIBRARIAN'S PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATES: 
A LIBRARIAN’S PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATE will be granted to those who 
meet the qualifications stated in a and b of subdivision 1 of this section. This 
certificate shall be valid for three consecutive years if service has been inter 
rupted and may be at the discretion of the State Board for Libraries. 

3. LIBRARIAN’S LIMITED CERTIFICATE: 
A LIBRARIAN’S LIMITED CERTIFICATE, valid only in municipalities of less 
than 5000 population and for a period of three years, will be granted to those 
who meet the following requirements: 
a. High School graduation. 





b. Successful completion of two library vocational workshops within three | 


years after appointment. 
c. Renewable by State Board for Libraries at its discretion upon evidence o 
in-service education. 


4. CERTIFICATES OF QUALIFICATION 


A CERTIFICATE OF QUALIFICATION may be issued for the specific position | 


held, to those who have a certificate other than those specified at the adoption 
of these regulations and who hold a professional position in a public library in 


Michigan. Such a certificate will also be issued to those who hold a libranian'’s | 


certificate issued by other states with equivalent standards to those which gov: 
ern public libraries in Michigan. No certificate of qualification will be issued 
after June. 1, 1953 (or six months aftter the adoption of these regulations.) 


5. EXCHANGE OF CERTIFICATES 


Holders of the Librarian’s Certificates Grades 4 and 5 apply for the see 


IAN’S CERTIFICATE. Such application must be made before ...... 
Ne cna enee eee (Six months following adoption of these regulations.) 
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| Book Reucews 


WINCHELL, CONSTANCE M.Guide to refer- 
ence books, 7th ed. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1951. $10.00 

All librarians who for years have been 
thwarted by inadequate guides to reference 
materials must have heaved a mighty sigh of 
relief when Winchell’s new Guide to reference 
books made its appearance late in December, 
1951. Surely every librarian and teacher of 
reference courses expressed satisfaction at find- 
ing the solid merits of Mudge’s famous guide 
retained but, at the same time, so transformed 
and improved as to make this new guide a 
fresh work in its own right. The sound 
and practical rearrangements throughout, the 
clear and readable typography, the substantial 
additions, especially in science and technology, 
which aim to make the guide more useful in 
every type of library, all are apparent upon 
even a hurried examination. 

The selection of titles, as the pretace states, 
was made with a large general reference libra- 
ry in mind, and the resulting comprehensive- 
ness of treatment, with a generous inclusion 
of scholarly works in foreign languages as 
well as in English, is what one had come to 
expect of this guide in its previous editions. 
Although the scholarly standard has been 
maintained, there is evident a concern for 
greater simplicity and clarity of arrangement, 
as well as a good inclusion of works probably 
more useful in the public library than in the 
large reference library. Possibly its very 
comprehensiveness will render it forbidding 
to many users, yet the improvements in this 
edition will make it far more accessible to the 
inexperienced student than was the sixth edi- 
tion. While selected guides to reference 
materials will always be needed, the present 
work has done a great deal to smooth the path 
of the beginner in bibliography. 

The aim of the guide is, of course, to intro- 
duce the novice in any field to the major re- 
ference tools in that field, along with a gener- 
ous selection of works of secondary importance. 
‘The value of the work must reside, therefore, 
in its authoritativeness, so that the inexperienc- 
ed searcher may be able to rely upon the titles 
listed as truly the best works in the field, the 
inevitable works with which to start any bib- 
liographical approach to the subject. It it 
upon this criterion that the guide must stand 
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or fall. The present work, in the opinion oj 
this reviewer, fulfills its purpose better thay 
have previous editions of the guide, and iy 
general, comes fairly close to the Projected 
goal, which is saying a great deal in its favor. 

If the first feeling upon seeing the ney 
work is one of pleasure, the second may be 
one of exasperation over the interminable de. 
lays that have marred its publishing history. 
It is stated in the preface that the manuscript 
was completed early in 1950, so that practi. 
cally no books after the early month of 195) 
appear in the text. The delay of two years 
atter the completeion of the manuscript, es. 
pecially for a work of this sort, betrays 4 
glaring weakness in the publishing division of 
the American Library Association. | Whethe: 
the delay was caused by slowness of editorial 
revision or by difficulties in the technical side 
of publishing is not known to this reviewer. 
Yet one would expect this book, which is 
essential to almost every library in the country. 
to receive preferential treatment over works 
of lesser appeal, all the more so because ; 
certain part of its value is its up-to-dateness, 
The successive postponements in 1951 can be 
accounted for only by lack of adequate plan- 
ning which, in relation to a work of this 
significance, verges dangerously upon incon- 
petence. Because of this delay a supplement 
will be needed almost immediately. — One 
can only hope that it will receive better treat- 
ment from the publishers! 

It would be unkind to dwell upon the 
publishing fiasco, for which Miss Winchell 
is perhaps not to blame. Her achievement 
with that of her advisers and associates, de- 
serves great praise, especially in the difficult 
work of selecting reference and bibliographical 
materials from all fields of knowledge. At 
best, it is a presumptuous thing to select books 
in fields with which one is necessarily untami- 
liar, in any scholarly sense, and an editor is 
obliged to rely very greatly upon the personal 
preferences of friends and associates in such 
selection. However much personal prefer 
ences may color the selection in any field, it 
seems likely that the major works in that field 
would be chosen without question, only the 
lesser works being subject to individual varia 
tion. In some subjects the very dearth ot 
good reference books makes the task corres 
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nondingly easier. Yet it would be interesting 
‘0 know just how wide a consultation was 
tilized in selecting the works in subject fields 
where a scholarly knowledge of the subject is 
‘ust as variable as the knowledge of a librarian 
ys to Which books are examined frequently in 
the library. 

The acknowledgements in the pretace list 
umerous scholars and specialists and a great 
many librarians from Columbia University. 
\Ithough it is understood that not all those 
who aided in the compilation could be men- 
tioned by name, is one to believe that few 
other specialists than those listed were consult- 
ed? Without in any way questioning the 
competence of the persons listed, is it sufficient 
to consult only these few individuals for the 
ompilation of a work which achieved 
national and even internationl repute, which 
will be used by librarians and students every- 
where to point out the major titles in fields 
with which they are not acquainted? — Excel- 
lent as the staff and the the 
Columbia University libraries may be, a wider 
onsultation with scholars and librarians in 
other parts of the United States might have 
proved more fruitful. A surer basis for the 
major books would thus have been established, 
with fewer divergencies and eccentricities in 
the choice of the less important titles. A 
work of such universal utility should not be 
hindered by a penny-pinching approach; the 
widest possible consultation of experts should 
be employed to make the work reasonably 
trustworthy. Without knowing more of the 
ictual methods of compilation than what is 
stated in the preface, one can only surmise 
that many of the subject fields were entrusted 
to a minimum of experts, while others were 
not submitted to any experts, to judge from 
their absence in such large areas as literature, 
history and geography. The preface does 
not tell how these fields were handled, but if it 
was thought that the material already in 
Mudge’s Guide to reference books needed 
nothing than recent additions, such a 
decision was unfortunate, to say the least. 


has 


resources otf 


more 


Most people will be unqualifiedly grateful 
tor the rearrangement of materials in the 


seventh edition. To place Bibliography at 
the front instead of the back of the volume is 
most convenient. ‘The placing of appropriate 
biographical material with the respective sub- 
jects is highly desirable. ‘The departure from 
certain features of the Dewey classification 
makes the social sciences more simple and 
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coherent, The improvements in the subdi- 
visions are too numerous to mention, although 
the many new introductions to subdivisions 
in the social sciences and the sciences stand 
out particularly, The creation of a separate 
section for Genealogy is appropriate, as is the 
separation of material on Libraries and Libra- 
ry Economy from the already extensive section 
on Bibliography. One may regret the separa- 
tion of encyclopedias and dictionaries in this 
edition, recalling the convenience of the sixth 
edition in putting them in close proximity. 
There is no doubt, however, that the rear- 
rangement has made the guide more practical 
for both the librarian and the teacher of 
reference courses. 

There has been considerable improvement 
in the number of annotations and in their 
helpfulness for the person who does not know 
the book. One of the faults of the sixth 
edition was the frequency with which 
located annotations for the more obvious works 
(a necessity, of course) but was left helpless 
before a series of titles, frequently scholarly 
works in foreign languages, regarding which 
one would have been grateful for the tiniest 
glimmer of illumination. The seventh edition 
is decidedly better in this respect, with clearer 
and longer annotations where needed, and less 
of those annoying futile indications of dates 
of previous editions when what one really 
wants to know is the value of the book. While 
numerous annotations have been retained from 
the sixth edition, more have been revised and 
often improved by enlargement or by conden- 
sation. In general, the user of the seventh 
edition can count on more informative annota- 
tions in almost every field. 


one 


One of the weaknesses of the sixth edition 
was the general lack of really critical annota- 
tions concerning foreign language dictionaries. 
It is hopefully presumed that the mere listing 
of dictionaries of certain obscure tongues such 
as Basque, Coptic, Lappish or Romansh may 
indicate those to be preferred for scholarly 
accuracy or comprehensiveness. In the case 
of major European languages, greater guid- 
ance amidst many titles would seem to be 
needed, but is rarely granted. ‘To take only 
the dictionaries in French, with which the 
reviewer is somewhat familiar, there is no 
critical evaluation of any of the dictionaries 
entirely in French except for the Nouveau 
petit Larousse illustre, which is justly called 
“useful for students.” Not a word to guide 
the unfamiliar seeking an authorative diction- 
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ary, yet not all the works listed are equally 
authoritative, by any manner of means, es- 
pecially when one observes that the list is 
headed by the uncientific Dictionnaire de U' Ac- 
ademie Francaise. Among the many bilingual 
dictionaries there is no indication, in the anno- 
tations, that Harrap’s Standard French and 
English dictionary is much to be preferred to 
older works like those of Spiers, Clifton and 
Grimaux, ete., nor does the annotation for 
the Concise Oxford French dictionary indicate 
the real value of the work as a bilingual dic- 
tionary. One can only be pleased that so 
many titles dealing with etymology, older 
French and regional French have been cited, 
but, except for a gratifying statement that 
Godetroy’s Dictionnaire de l'ancienne langue 
francaise is the standard dictionary of Old 
French, there is no other critical approach to 
them. Since scholars in French linguistics 
not likely to be the users of this section, who 
will know the value of these works? 

(** nan fares a bit better in having a long 
annotation for the great dictionary by the 
Grimm brothers, but the other all-German 
dictionaries are listed without evaluative com- 
ment and, among the bilingual dictionaries, 
there is a similar lack of guidance. In the 
case of Italian, one of the good Italian dic- 
tionaries, Zingarelli’s, is omitted altogether, 
although Hoar’s bilingual dictionary is justly 
termed the “best.” In the case of Russian 
there is fortunately more assistance, and Span- 
ish is granted a few more helpful comments 
than French, albeit one of them is very ques- 
tionable, 

Thus, although there is some improvement 
in this section on dictionaries, notably in listing 
newer works, much the same lack of guidance 
as in the sixth edition still prevails. 

It is, in fact, very questionable whether any 
works in foreign languages, of whatever char- 
acter, should be included in such a guide with- 
out annotations clearly explaining their scope 
and value. I strongly believe that significant 
works in foreign tongues should be included, 
wherever appropriate, as in the fields of litera- 
ture, science, political science and the like, 
since in many cases these are the indispensable 
works for certain types of information, Yet 
the number of users of these foreign works in 
American libraries is strictly limited, and even 
those who have no language difficulty reed 
annotations explaining the work. The in- 
clusion of foreign-language title should be 
sparing unless there is complete assurance that 
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the work is truly vital in its field, important 
enough to justify its use in more than one 
American library. Surely it is vain to believe 
that many librarians or library patrons have 
fluent command of most of the tongues repre. 
sented in this guide, and it should not he 
forgotten that the specialist is not going tp 
consult this work for his specialty but rather 
for aid in other subjects, where, unless he be 
of foreign birth, he might naturally prefe; 
works in English. Hence the necessity jo; 
good annotations for foreign works, and the 
advisable inclusion of as many works as pos 
sible in English. It is nothing short of pre. 
tentious to include large numbers of obscure 
foreign-language titles, which will not be used. 
at the expense of works in English, 

It is too bad that some of the annotations 
from the sixth edition were not more carefull 
worked over before being retained in the pre. 
sent volume. Just to pick at random, one 
may cite the annotation for Grandin’s Biblio- 
graphie des sciences juridiques, politiques 
economiques et sociales (pp. 148-49), which 
gives no indication that the materials are in the 
French language only, and might lead the 
inexperienced to consider it another general 
bibliography like the Bibliographie der Staats- 
und Wirtschaftswissenschaften a few lines 
above. Incidentally, in this same section of the 
Social Sciences, one is rather puzzled to find 
the Encyclopaedia of the social sciences classed 
under Sociology and not under General 
Works, which would seem to be its prope 
place, judging from the statement in the in- 
troduction, “There are only a few reference 
works which deal with the social sciences a 
a whole but among these the Encyclopaedia of 
the social sciences is outstanding.” 

One notes a reluctance to include histories 
in many of the subject fields, even though such 
works might prove valuable in the orientation 
of a student. Even in the fields in which 
they are numerous there is sometimes a rather 
scanty selection, as in English literature, where 
the addition of certain of the excellent single- 
volume histories would have been desirable, 
especially as they happen to be summaries ot 
recent scholarship. One is equally puzzled 
to note, in the field of, history, the absence ot 
the great historical series in French, some ot 
them of greater value for modern history than 
the Cambridge modern history, not to mention 
some of the German series such as the Propy- 
laen-Weltgeschichte. Incidentally, one won- 
ders why the famous Propylden-K unstgescht- 
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chte, with its magnificient art reproductions, 
was omitted from the history of art. Nor is 
guch a useful series as The rise of modern 
Europe, published by Harpers, one of the best 
‘or modern history, even mentionad, One is 
led to believe that the Cambridge modern his- 
tory (the only work mentioned) is the most 
valuable, a judgment which is not accepted 
by many historians today. Under United 
States history one finds only the Pageant of 

{merica, the old American nation, and Justin 
Winsor’s still older Narrative and critical 
history of America. While the works just 
cited are useful, why is there no listing, for 
such an important topic as American history, of 
{ history of American life, with its excellent 
bibliographies, of the Chronicles of America, 
of some of the excellent smaller but up-to-date 
works, such as Morison and Commager’s The 
growth of the American republic? Why is 
J. T. Adams’ Album of American history, 
with its wealth of pictorial matter, omitted ? 
Any why, of all things, omit Kane’s Famous 
first facts, an indispensable work of its kind? 

In many of the subject fields in the inclusion 
of good textbooks, some of them well rounded 
surveys with recent bibliographies, would have 
been of great value for the novice. ‘The start, 
in all approaches to an unfamiliar topic, should 
be from well-chosen, annotated bibliographies 
to the more comprehensive works, where the 
searcher would flounder about unguided. ‘The 
lack of inclusion of the brief but authoritative 
surveys in subject after subject is a disadvan- 
tage for many users. 

Having spent many years in the study of 
French literature I trust that I may be par- 
doned a brief consideration of the reference 
books on this subject. The bibliography is 
well treated, generally speaking, although the 
failure to include the small, annotated work 
by Varillion and Holstein is somewhat sur- 
prising. The entry for Talvart and Place’s 
Bibliographie des auteurs modernes de langue 
francaise, 1928-49 incorporates a careless error 
which could be very misleading to the person 
who failed to read the annotation in full, since 
the work actually covers the years 1801 to 
1927 and in later volumes comes up to 1948. 
Che publication dates, 1928-49, were put into 
the entry instead of the correct dates, 1801- 
1948. The array of histories of French lit- 
erature is interesting from many points of 
view. With one omission it is exactly the 
same list as in the sixth edition, and includes 
some of the best histories of French literature 
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along with some of decidedly questionable 
value. 
be ranked in any 
and Hazard’s or Lanson’s histories. 
that the /Jistoire littéraire de la France is the 





Thus, Godefroy’s history would never 
modern list with Bédier 
To say 


most detailed history of French literature 


gives no idea of its value for present day users, 
who would rate the major portions of the 
work 
standards, considering that the work was in- 
augurated in the 18th century. 
to be consulted only with great caution except 


unsatisfactory from modern critical 


It is a work 


for the most recent volumes. Finally, as the 


sole representative of histories in English, to 


list C. H. C. Wright’s books as one of the best 


histories in English is misleading to the novice. 


Its author I have long honored as one of my 
finest teachers, but his history reflects his own 


special interests in the 16th and 17th centuries 
and does not give a balanced picture of earlier 
or later French literature. 
out of print, and the standard work is Nitze 


It has long been 


and Dargan’s [History of French literature, 
useful both for text and for bibliographies. 

It is only because of the minor flaws that 
are scattered through this section on French 
literature, some of which are carried over 
from the sixth edition, that one begins to 
wonder whether many other sections may not 
have similar weaknesses. It seems strange 
that there should be no history in English of 
German literature, nor any of the good illus- 
trated histories of German literature. There 
is no history of Italian literature in English 
except the translation, mentioned in a note, of 
DeSanctis’s work; there is only Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly’s history of Spanish literature in English, 
with a rather peculiar choice of histories in the 
Spanish tongue. Just how carefully was this 
section on foreign literatures prepared? 

There are some other minor points which 
come to mind as regards the classification of 
topics. Why were museums placed under 
general works in science? ‘The sixth edition 
left them more sensibly with societies. It 
seems a little odd to find folklore under reli- 
gion, though holidays can be located there 
without surprise. “That postage stamps should 
fall under fine arts would not displease avid 
philatelists, especially since coins are so classi- 
fied, and probably it is not inappropriate that 
etiquette should follow sports and games under 
fine arts. The index gives the key to their 
location readily enough. 


The index has been much improved, al- 
though various inconsistencies are disclosed up- 
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on examination. ‘There are many cross ret- 
erences in the seventh edition not to be found 
in the sixth, such as A.L.A. see American Li- 
brary Ass’n. ‘There is generosity in providing 
the subject entry College colors plus title entry 
Our college colors for only one book, but there 
is no subject entry for Cataloging, although 
one manual and nine codes are listed in the 
guide under that heading. ‘There is no sub- 
ject entry for Subject headings, although there 
are three lists of subject headings entered in 
the guide, and one of them even has a title 
beginning with the words ‘subject headings.” 
There is a subject entry for Classification, but 
none for Filing and indexing, Reference work, 
Union catalogs, even though we find an entry 
for Interlibrary loan, one ot the parallel sub- 
heads under Library economy in the guide. 

Again, in the index, the subheads Cataloging, 
Classification, etc. are not put under Library 
economy, where one would expect to find them, 
but under Libraries, while under Library econ- 
omy we find only Bibliography and Man- 
uals as subheads. Such practice seems rather 
inconsistent, to say the least. Since there is 
no index entry for Subject headings, a work 
such as the Special Libraries Association’s 
Classification schemes and subject headings 
lists might be missed, since it is found only 
under Classification in the guide. 

Perhaps the greatest impropriety is the 
omission of Emily Post’s Etiquette from the 
index, although the subject entry saves the day. 

Unevenness is almost expected in a work 
of such magnitude, and the signs of it will be 
noted to greater or lesser degree as each per- 
son examines his field of special knowledge. 
Even with a large-scale collaboration of many 
subject specialists it would be extremely diffh- 
cult for an editor to achieve the appropriate 
balance throughout. ‘That this guide has so 
few shortcomings is certainly due to the earn- 
est and experience group of editors, who have 
obviously worked hard upon most. sections. 
Just as it is mildly presumptuous to attempt 
universal bibliography, it is equally so for one 
person to hope to do justice to the work in a 
review. Six months from now one should 
have a clearer picture of the merits and defi- 
ciencies of the guide, after a variety of experts 
have had their say. 

The first need is a supplement, this year 
if possible, and certainly in 1953, to bring the 
work up-to-date or even up to the date of 
publication. The second need, or hope, is an 
eighth edition after no more than three supple- 


ments have been issued, or within ten years 
in any case. In the next edition it would 
be essential to have a wider collaboration oj 
librarians and subject specialists, with a com. 
plete reworking of the areas which are still 
inadequately treated, ‘This is still the most 
important guide to reference books for Eng. 
lish-speaking countries and it deserves the most 
exacting preparation. The seventh edition 
maintains the fine reputation of the earlier 
editions, but it would be well for the eighth 
edition to depart even further than the seventh 
from the concept of a guide compiled almost 
single-handed. 

I am indebted to Miss Marjorie Drake of 
the Library Science Department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for many valuable sug. 
gestions used in this review, 

Raymond L. Kilgour 
Dept. of Library Science 


University of Michigan 


OCCUPATIONAL GUIDE: LIBRAR- 
IANS, MICHIGAN. By Occupational In- 
formation Unit Michigan State Employment 
Service in Collaboration with the 1950-5] 
Recruiting Committees of the Michigan Li- 
brary Association. 1951. 43p.  25c. 

The basic aim of the several numbers in 
the Occupational Guide Series is ‘Toward 
better matching of workers and jobs.” The 
Guides are distributed by the Michigan Un 
employment Compensation Commission (731() 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2). The Guide 
for Librarians in Michigan is a splendid tool, 
well-designed for counselors, recruitment and 
training advisors. The material is recent, 
reliable and authentic, having gone under the 
checking pencils of librarians across the state. 
Adequate background information is presented 
in a brief, readable style and a non-technical 
vocabulary so that a counselor may readil} 
prepare himself for an intelligent discussion of 
the field. 

The areas of library work are succinth 


covered, such as: Public, School, College, and | 


Special Libraries. In each field there is sut- 
ficient introductory information on the points 
ot qualifications, salaries, working conditions, 
employment prospects, trends, training, etc. 

A list of professional associations and publi- 
cations would have been more useful if a¢- 
dresses had been given. A two-page biblio 
graphy for further reading is included as helj 
for young people in planning for their voce 
tional future. 
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This booklet will be found most helpful 
to students, teachers and counselors for career A Hew AAfproach To 
ouidance information. Public librarians will nary alding 
a it as convincing literature to place in < Si 
the hands of school Superintendents and other A new approach to the study of library 
administrators. It is a must for all librarians architecture has been attempted by the College 
who are interested in recruitment, They will ot Architecture and Design at the University 
hail it as the fulfillment of a long-recognized of Michigan. Last fall three graduate stud- 
need. ents—James A. Fox, Charles C. Higbie and 
; Sun-Chien Hsiao—were assigned the task of 
Mate Graye Hunt observing and appraising the University’s Gen- 
Department of Librarianship eral Library building in relation to its effec- 
Western Michigan College of Education tiveness in furthering library operations. 
Books OF ALL PUBLISHERS --- 
LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS -- - 
Magazines - - - SUBSCRIPTIONS TO ALL PUBLICATIONS 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES 
— May we serve you — — please! — 
THE DETROIT NEWS COMPANY 
: Division of the American News Company 
300-308 West Larned Street 
DETROIT, MICH. 
We put that extra quality in our bindings to save you 
money. 
Our bindings remain intact much longer and that 
| actually DETAINS inside wear. IT’S TRUE! 
Still at the lowest prices. New list by April Ist. 
PARAGON BINDINGS 
P. O. BOX 57 
VANDALIA, MICHIGAN 
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IF YOU ARE READING THIS — YOU BELONG 
IN THE 
MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Your Dues Are Payable Now 


If your salary is $1,000 (and under) Your Dues Are $1.00 
$1,001 — 2,000 2.00 
2,001 — 3,000 3.00 
3,001 — 4,000 4.00 
5,001 and over 6.00 
Trustees — $2.00 Part Time Librarians $1.00 


Please send check to the Executive Secretary, payable to the Michigan 
Library Association. 


1952 Michigan Library Association Convention November 5-8, 1952, Lansing 
Michigan, Hotel Olds. 


a 











BOOKS OF ALL KINDS 
SPECIAL SERVICE TO LIBRARIES 
LET US HANDLE YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
AN ATTRACTIVE DISCOUNT SCHEDULE 
AND PROMPT ATTENTION TO ALL MAIL ORDERS 


The largest stock in the Midwest 


Wahr's Bookstores 


105 N. MAIN STREET 316 S. STATE STREET 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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All major library departments were examin- 
| «dat close range. For each department there 
| was then prepared a series of drawings show- 

; 9 (1) its work relationships, (2) its location 

. the library building with reference to other 
cepartments, and (3) its plan arrangement 
of furniture and equipment, ‘Transparent ov- 
overlay sheets superimposed on each drawing 
diagram the activity patterns taken by library 

vers, library staff and library materials. Mar- 
vinal notes on the overlays call attention to 
the functional shortcomings of the library 
building. 

These analytical drawings—available for 
inspection in the architecture school’s own 
library—provide essentially an x-ray picture of 
the General Library. They enable the arch- 
itectural critic to see through the masonry 
shell of the building into the library’s internal 
workings. What is revealed, of course, is the 
ailment familiar to all librarians who have 
struggled with the Procrustean restrictions of 
our traditional library architecture: at many 
points the building, despite its surface elegance, 
actually impedes and impairs the proper func- 
tioning of the General Library. 

vuch a case-study analysis has the education- 
al edvantage of highlighting the importance of 
amore functional approach in architectural de- 
sign. The lessons learned from the study of 
the General Library are applied this spring 
semester to the design of a library building for 
a sister institution. Even though hypothetical, 
the current design problem has behind it the 
reality of actual experience. 

Another development resulting from the 
case-study analysis is the undertaking by the 
College of a research project to explore more 
tully the architectural implications of various 
new trends in the library field—the emergence 
c under-graduate libraries in research libraries 
and regional storage libraries and the growing 
use of microfilms and other micro-materials. 
A grant has been obtained from the Rackham 
‘und for this purpose, and Sun-Chien Hsiao, 
who completed his requirements for an M. 
Arch, at mid-year’s is now hard at work as 
research assistant. 


C.. Theodore Larson 

Professor of Architecture 

University of Michigan 

Combined Reference, Catalog and College 


section meeting: May 21, Charles McKenny 
Hall, 10 A. M., Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
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Printed Headings make the difference! 


Improve legibility and uniformity—are 
less expensive than typed headings. 


4 sets available for the catalog—a 
supplementary set for Catholic libraries 
—another for the Shelf List. 


See page 16—No. 51 Catalog. 


Gaylord 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
SYRACUSE + NEW YORK 














For 
Library Furniture 
Library Supplies 
Wood Shelving 
Steel Book Stacks 
Visible Records 
Museum Cases 

Call 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
REMINGTON-RAND, INC. 


DETROIT — BATTLE CREEK — FLINT 
JACKSON — GRAND RAPIDS — 
KALAMAZOO — LANSING — SAGINAW 











Personal Notes 


Lucy Morgan, formerly Assistant Director, 
Detroit Public Library, died at Reedsburg, 
Wisconsin, on January 19th after a long ill- 
ness. Miss Morgan had completed thirty-six 
years of outstanding service when she retired 
in 1949 and returned to her home on the 
other side of Lake Michigan. 

The former Personnel Director was born in 
1888, educated in Wisconsin and graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin Library 
School in 1911. After being employed two 
years on the faculty of her alma mater, she 
came to the Detroit Public Library in 1913 
to organize and direct a training program for 
library students. When the training course 
was discontinued in 1929 she was appointed 
Chief of Personnel. With characteristic 
vigor she attacked the problem of low library 
salaries and was instrumental in raising the 
salary level to a point where Detroit’s salaries 
compared favorably with other large libraries 
throughout. the country. 

Her alert mind quickly realized the im- 
— of job classifications and the formu- 
lation of work standards. To these she 


brought her abundant energy and, operating 
with an enviable organizational ability, made 
a lasting contribution to the personnel Policies 
of a library and a profession. He: continuing - 
contribution was recognized in 1945 by her 
promotion to Assistant Director. _ [I] health 
developed in 1948 and she reluctantly retired 
the following year. 


** * * * 


Mary H. Crane (Illinois ’05), for 
Chief of Order Department, Detroit Publie 
Library, died at Claremont, California, og 
January 25th. After serving as Branch Libp 
arian of the first regional branch she was made 
Chief of the Order Department in 1948 after 
26 years of faithful service. She was 68 gt] 
the time of her death. 


**# ee * 


The Board of Regents of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, has ap 
pointed Mary Prescott Parsons, director US, 
{nformation Library in Paris, as visiting pre 
iessor of Library Science for the academic 
year 1952/53. Dr. Parsons will give advane 
ed courses in bibliography and public library 
administration in the Department of Library 
Science. 





; feuff library furniture 
Keeping pace with today’s 


concepts of functional design 








B. F. FARNELL COMPANY 


School « Church « Library « Laboratory Furniture & Equipment 
435 W. 7 MILE + DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN + TO 8-9231 


in library interiors is one of 


our principal functions. 


May we offer our suggestions 
on how to put New Life in 
your library? 


REPRESENTING IN MICHIGAN 
JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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